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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM VENABLES, 
LORD MAYOR OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 





LETTER II, 





My Lorp Mayor, 62, Fleet-street, Oct. 5, 1826. 

I ADDRESSED you last week, onthe subject of some little magis- 
terial insolences that fell from you, on the occasion of hearing the 
case of riot produced by a few Christians and your officers at 
Founders’ Hall Chapel on the Wednesday evening of September 
26th. If that address have not pleased your Lordship, it has 
pleased many who see the propriety of checking partial and im- 
proper conduct ina magistrate, sitting in a magisterial chair, 
with. the profession of a law and justice. It was 
stated, that the complaint against you was not general, but con- 
fined to the particular case of the Christian Evidence Society. 
Had it been general, I should have left it to the newspapers; but 
as they will not object to outrages upon those who are of no sect 
of religion, their notions of justice being regulated by their no- 
tions of religion and not by any moral rule, I am called upon to 
interfere to obtain fair play for the aspiring and rising irreli- 
gionists. 

“A paper called the ‘‘ Sunday Times” says, that we make no 
progress, that we are the same as infidels to Christianity have 
ever been; but the writer in that paper mistakes the view of the 
state of things among us. We have made very great progress 
within the last eight years, greater progress than Christianity 
ever made in a century of jts existence. We have pervaded al- 
most every village of this Conny and we have torn Christianity 
to tatters inthe metropolis: and in some of the large towns—a 
proof of which is found in the circumstance, that, with a desire 
not to notice our proceedings, the Christian or hypocritical news- 
paper editors feel compelled to notice them. Of that which is 
contemptible, we take no notice; but where a novelty attracts a 
predominating notice, there is a proof of great progress. 


—————E —— So ee 


Printed and Published by R. Carlile, 62, Fleet-street. 
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The newspapers are hardly worthour notice. They are written 
by nobody. ‘There is no ostensible writer, no plas ala 

tors. They are chiefly made up. of,mystery and circulated by 

tricks. I. have just.seen that, the.‘ British Press” of Phesday 

has a violent and misrepresenting attack upon my shop and pro- 

ceedings, and upon the proceedings of the Rev. Mr. Taylor. 

This is a dying paper. I am well informed, that something like 

the sum of fifty pounds weekly has been sunk upon it for some 

months_past.. It must die, and.perhaps- its last hope is to court 

a prolonged existence from the saints by its apostacy and attack 
upon me and the Rev. Mr. Taylor. It shall have no further no- 
tice from us: indeed, the writer has exhibited his incapacity to 
judge of right and wrong, he has said that the exhibition in my 
shop window is obscene, which is. so far from being true, thata 
Bible-scene is the only thing in the shop approaching to the ob- 

‘scene. The writer is most learnedly ignorant of all that con- 
stitutes morality and social welfare. You, my Lord Mayor, 
ought to have learnt, ere this, that we are not to be opposed 
without making our opponents appear ridiculous. We value 
neither opinions nor manners that can be well opposed; we 
are open to all sorts of correction ; but we will discuss them, 
we will not: take them when imperatively imposed, we will not 
even take them from the magistrate without discussion as to their 
fitness. 

The great error among verbal ahtagonists is the imputation of 
motives. The motive is bad or weak that imputes.a bad motive 
to any literary disputant. It matters not for the ends of utility 
what are the motives by which truths are elicited; therefore, in 
in all attempts’ to elicit truth, every thing in the shape of an 
imputation of motive should be avoided. It matters not to the 
reader'what are the motives of the writer, so. as the argument for 
the elicitation of truth be fair. The consequence and not the 
motive is what the reader looks after or ought to look after. 

Throughout all religious controversies, bad motives have been 
imputed to new opponents. It is the intolerant quality of religion 
so to impute bad motives to its opponents ; for that which is es- 
tablished denounces all that is unestablished as erroneous. The 
difference of sects has made no difference in the imputation of 
motives ; for not one of them has thought of the right and pro- 
priety of free discussion-and that truth and rectitude and not sys- 
tem should be the universal aim. All‘ religious disputes have 
been disputes about erroneous systems, disputes about the attri- 
bates of a god or gods, without stopping to enquire whether such 
a god or'gods existed. You, my Lord Mayor, are a dissenter 
from the established church. Had you lived in the reign of 
Charles the Second or before, you would have been hunted down as 
a conventicler. Had you lived in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, you would have suffered as anonconformist, you would have 
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been called what you have lately called the Reverend Mr. Taylor ; 
in other times, you would have been a heretic, a schismatic, an 
infidel, a blasphemer, an obstinate wretch, a jacobin, an Atheist, 
an enemy to the king and to all religion. Pray, look back, and 
consider whether such epithets would have-been applicable to, you 
and how you would have felt under them ;; consider. too that you 
would have merited them for your dissent, quite as much as. the 
Reverend Mr, Taylor has: merited your imputations. for his dis- 
sent from. your dissent. 

There is an admirable paper in the. Westminster Review for 
April.on. this and other subjects connected ‘with religion; and 
though it has admissions which I consider faults, I think.of mak- 
ing free to print it as a separate tract. This paper quotes in- 
stances of the dispositions of the best of the Christian writers to 
impute bad motives and bad characters to all dissenting oppo- 
nents. Even the tolerant Tillotson, himself a reputed Atheist, was 
not free from the fault. It has been the common error of religious 
people. It is a principle of religion; for every religious man feels 
a religious infallibility toward others that makes him a mental 
tyrant. Such was the foundation of your magisterialattack upon 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor... It was the littleness, not the greatness, ‘of 
your mind ; it was your ignorance, not your wisdom, that led 
you into that common error. 

This, subject of motives is all that I have to speak of this week 
and... hope it will prove a better and more profitable discourse to 
your: Lordship than. any: that you have paid siapence for at the 
chapel of the Reverend Doctor ‘Winter.. The assembly. at 
Founders’ Hall Chapel has' not been’ lessened by ‘your Lord- 
ship’s interference and‘ compliments about its being crack- 
brained. Many new ladies did not shrink from joining the 
erack-brain. throng on. Sunday last and again on Tuesday 
to hear the Reverend Mr, Taylor return you the compli- 
ment. The best proof. that this gentleman is not mad is, that 
he is producing great effect and some most vivid sensations :in 
the country. The metropolis is thickly placarded with annuncia- 
tions of discussions about him: and whether these discussions 
end in favourable or unfavourable resolutions of him, is to him of 
no consequence ; they are but so many proofs that he produces a 
great and useful. effect, and he, has only to pursue a dignified 
course of life and character to become most eminently distin- 
guished. -Little men and little things should become beneath his 
notice. His is a high sphere, and nothing little: should detract 
from its dignity. Free discussion, which was never before esta- 
blished within the records of mankind, is now established in Eng- 
- land, and those whom you would fain call mad, have been, its 


great progenitors. : 
RICHARD CARLILE, 


——— 
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MR. SHIEL’S SPEECH AGAINST THE DUKE OF YORK. 





We do not often meddle with politics of this kind; but there is 
something here which is worthy of being extensively read. The 
newspapers have been setting up a howl at a certain after 
dinner speech of Mr. Shiel’s, when, in answer to the proposal of 
the Chairman, that the health of the Duke of York should be 
drunk, Mr. S. proposed to substitute the health of Mrs. Mary 
Ann Clarke. The followlng is the retort of Mr. S, upon the 
London newspapers :— 





Mr. Sueit said—I have waited until the chair had been left, and the 
meeting of the Association over, in order to introduce a subject, which, as 
it is of a purely political nature, I refrained from mentioning a, the 
discussions of the Association, Jest it should give them a character of ille- 
gality, and expose us to the imputation of having violated thelaw. I refer 
to the recent observations which have been made in the London papers 
upon the report of a speech of mine at a public dinner. I hope that I shall 
not be considered guilty of an overweening egotism, in drawing the attention 
of the individuals who happen to be assembled here, to what may appear 
to some to relate to myself. But the topics on which I mean to address 
you are of public as well as personal interest. The truculent joeularity and 
the spirit of savage jest which have been ascribed to me, in expatiating on 
the infirmities of an illustrious person, have been regarded as characteristic 
of the moral habitudes of the body to which I belong. Thus my vindica- 
tion, for I do not rise to.make an apology, extends beyond myself. Yet 
let me be permitted to suggest that it is most unfair to impute to a whole 
people the feelings or the sentiments of any single man. The Catholics of 
Ireland have been repeatedly held responsible for the unauthorised and 
unsanctioned language of individuals. Every ardent expression, every 
word that overflows with gall, every phrase uttered in the suddenness of 
unpremeditated emotion, are converted into charges against seven millions 
of the Irish people. It is dealing rather hardly with us, to make a loose 
after-dinner speech (the mere bubble of the mind, thrown off in the heed- 
lessness of conviviality) a matter of serious accusation against a whole 
community. I am not endeavouring to excuse myself upon any such plea 
as the the Bishop of Kilmore might resort to (a laugh) in extenuating his 
late oration in Cavan. On the contrary, I am prepared to show the cir- 
cumstances which, in my mind, gave warrant to whatI said. But I depre- 
cate the notion that the language employed either by myself, or any other 
individual, should be held to represent the opinions of the Irish Catholics. 
(Hear). It has been stated, that laughter was produced by an ebullition 
of disastrous merriment. I suppose that some two or three dozens of indi- 
viduals, in an obscure country town, did not preserve the solemnity with 
which any allusion to the maladies of an illustrious person ought to have 
been received ; it is wholly unjust to hold the Irish Catholics responsible 
for their lack of sensibility. Having said thus much in order to rescue my 


fellow-labourers in the cause of emancipation, from any responsibility for 
individual demerit, I shall proceed to state, what, in my judgment, affords 
a justification of the language employed upon the occasion to which I re- 
fer. I shall not deny that I entertain a solicitude upon this subject. It 
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is affectation on the part of any man to say, that he holds the censure of 
the press in no account. ‘“ The Times,” ** The Morning Chronicle,” and 
“The Courier,” have two much weight upon public oon, to he treated 


by any individual, however exalted, with disregard. I cannot but be sen- 
sible that I am, from my comparative wart of personal importance, more 
exposed to the injurious consequences of such a simultaneous assault. But 
I do not complain, whoever intermeddiles in public proceedings. must be 
prepared for occasional condemnaticn. It is one of the necessary results 
of notoriety, and I submit to. it, as a portion of my fate. I shall not, there- 
fore, insinuate that there is any mock sentimentality in the amiable indig- 
nation with which the writers of the Whig Journals have vented their cen- 
sures upon what they call the barbarous hilarity of an after-dinner ha- 
rangue. [ will not say that it is easy to procure a character for high sen- 
timent, by indulging in a paroxysm of olitorial anger. Nay, I give the 
gentlemen who have put so much sentiment into type, credit for sincerity, 
and without attempting to retaliate, without referring them to their own 
comments upon the illustrious immoralities of the distinguished person to 
whom I have alluded, I shall state the grounds on which I conceive that 
I have been unjustly assailed.—(Hear, hear.) Itis might that I should at 
once proceed to mention exactly what took place. The Chairman of the 
meeting in question deviated from the ordinary usage at Roman Catho- 
lic dinners, and, in compliance with what, from his experience, he consi- 
dered to be a sort of formula of convivial loyalty, proposed the health of 
a man who is an object—to use the mildest phrase—of strong national 
disrelish. This, I confess, excited my indignation.—(Loud and long con- 
tinued cheers.) I felt indignation—and where’s the man, who has one 
drop of manly blood in his_heart, who would not feel indignation at being 
called on to offer a public homage to the individual who “ has)an oath in 
heaven” against his country. I was tempted at first to remonstrate in the 
language of violent reproof against such an obnoxious toast, and I own that 
I felt it difficult to restrain the emotions which, in common with every 
Roman Catholic, I entertain towards the man, who is the avowed and de- 
voted antagonist of Ireland —(Loud cheers.) I recollected, however, that 
the Chairman had done no more than comply with what he conceived to 
be a mere form, and I therefore preferred a mockery of the sentiment to 
any solemn denunciation. To the toast, the expression of a me was Jan- 
nexed that, with the restoration of health, his feelings toward this country 
should undergo an alteration. ‘ My gorge rose’’—rose at the notion of a 
man, whose hereditary obstinacy has been confirmed by an adjuration of 
his God, becoming a valetudinarian convert to liberal opinions. The tran- 
sition from anger to derision is an easy one, and I could not help indulg- 
ing in the luxury of scorn (for it is not without its gratification), and in the 

spirit of a gay malevolence, but not of heartfelt ridicule, I stated that I 
did not despair of seeing a consummation of the pious aspirations in which 

I had been called to join, when I recollected that protestations in polities 

might be as fleeting as those in love, and that as a Jove laugh’s at lover’s 

perjuries,” I apprehend no unfortunate stability in ‘ So help me God.”— 

(Laughter.) 

It was not unnatural, then, in this mode of unpremeditated mockery, I 
should make citations from certain celebrated epistles, where vows of 
everlasting attachment where succeeded by infidelities of so much infeli- 
citous renown. The report of what I said was not full, and although I do 
not affect to say, that the expressions imputed to me were vot used, yet 
they are presented to the public eye, without much concomitant matter, 
which would show them in perhaps a different light. I am sorry that the 
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references to those celebrated letters were omitted. The following were 
among the passages to which I alluded, and which I think will bear me 
out, ‘‘ How can I sufficiently express to my sweetest, my darling love, the 


‘delight which her dear, her pretty, letter gave me—millions of thanks for 


it, my angel—(Loud laughter). Dr. O’ delivered your letter. He 
wishes much to preach before Royalty, and if I can put him in the way of 
it, I will. What a time it appears to me, my desing, since we parted, 
and how impatiently I look forward to next Wednesday night. God bless 
you, my dear love; oh, believe me, near to my last hour, ones and 
your's alone” (Loud laughter). Thus, you perceive, that his affection was 
sealed with as stray ‘a vow as his antipathy. The next letter gives vent to 
still more impetuous notions. “How can I express to my darling love 
my thanks for her dear, dear letter! Oh, my angel, do me justice, and be 
convinced that there never was a woman adored as you are! (Loud laugh- 
ter). There are still, however, two whole nights before I shall clasp my 
dear angel in my arms (Loud laughter). Clavering is mistaken, my dear, 
in thinking there are any new regiments to be raised.—(Thereby hangs a 
tale.) Thanks, my love, for the handkerchiefs, which are delightful; and 
I need not, I trust, assure you of the pleasure I feel in wearing them, and 
thinking of the dear hands who made them for me. Adieu, my sweetest 
love, until the day after to-morrow ; and be assured, that, until my last 
hour, I shall ever remain your’s, and your’s alone.”—{Loud laughter.) It 
would be doing injustice to the celebrated writer of these exotic effusions, 
if I did not add that his recommendation of an Irish Divine was fully jus- 
tified by the result, for The Morning Post mentions that while the Doctor 
with the Irish Omega iu his name was preaching, the father of the illus- 
trious individual was very attentive, and his mother and sisters were melted 
Into tears’(Loud laughter). There is an amusement of a demi-literary 
kind commonly called a cross reading. I have sometime, put the So help 
me Godoration into juxta-position with the amatory lucubrations from 
which I have given a few extracts, and the reading stood thus—“ It was 
connected with the serious illness of one now no more. Dr. O. wishes 
much to preach before Royalty. I have never seen any reason to change 
the tone which I then took. Oh, my angel, do me justice, and be con- 
vinced that there never was a women adored as you are. There are, still 
however, two whole nights before I can close my angel in my arms.” I 
feel very strongly on the whole subject. *‘’Ten thousand thanks, my love, 
for the handkerchiefs which are delightful,” here his Royal Highness 
became sensibly affected. “I have been brought up all my life in these 
principles and be assured that to my last hour I shall ever remain your’s 





alone. ‘ So help me God’.” This amalgamation of his passions and his 


politics, in which his vices and his viriues are fused together, presents his 
character in a singular light. But I should lay aside the language. of 
derision ; they have made these references to transactions which but for 
his relentless antipathy to my country, I should ‘readily have forgotten ? 
It is not in the spirit of wanton malignity and inglorious revenge. It is 
for the purpose of recalling to the commentators upon my speech the pe- 
riod at which the illustrious person was an object of as much aversion in 
England as he is in Ireland this day.—(Loud cheers.) It is for the pur- 
pose of branding his protestations about conscience with all the scorn 
which they merit; it 1s in order to exhibit in their. just light his appeals to 
heaven, to put his morality in comparison with his religion, and to tear off 
the mask by which the spirit of oppression is sought to be disguised—( loud 
cheers); conscience forsooth! It is enough to make one’s blood boil to 
think on it! That he who had publicly, and in the open common day, 
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- thrown off every outlet of shame, who had wallowed in the blackest stye 
of a base and profligate sensuality, an avowed and ostentations adulterer, 
whose harlot had sustained herself by the sale of commissions, and turned 
footmen into brigadiers. ‘That he, yet hot and reeking from the results of 
a foul and most disgraceful concubinage, should, without sense or memory, 
or feeling, before the eyes of the whole empire, with the traces of his de- 
gradation yet fresh upon him, presume to call upon the name of the great 
and eternal'God, and in all the ‘blasphemy of sacrilegious cant, dedicate 
himself-with an invocation of heaven to the everlasting oppression of my 
country.—(Loud and continued'cheers ) This it is that sets me and every 
Irish Catholic on fire.—This it is which rouses, excites, enflames, and ex- 
asperates—this it is that applies a torch to our passions—this it is that 
blows our indignation into flame—(cheers); and it is this, which, in the 
eyes of men who stand cold spectators of our sufferings, and yield usa 
fastidious sympathy in our wrongs, makes us appear factious, virulent, and 
ferocious. This it is which makes them think that our mouths are foaming 
with rabid froth ; and-that thereis poison mixed with madness in our tooth, 
—(cheers.) Well, I will furnish an antagonist with expressions of con- 
demnation; I will assist their vocabulary of insult ; I wi!l allowthem to heap 
contumely upon contumely, and reproach upon reproach; I will only an- 
swer, that if they were similarly situated, they would feel with the same 
poignancy, and speak with the same turbulent violence as ourselves. I 
Shall otily say in the language of the. great master of human nature :— 
** You'should not speak of what you do not feel.”—(cheers.) And I say, 
they cannot feel our condition, or appreciate our injuries to’their full ex- 
tent. I cannot say the same thing éf the illustrious person to whom I have 
alluded. He bas been placed in circumstances somewhat analogous. Good 
God! that such'a man should tell us, that we ‘labour under no privation, 
and aré subject to no wrong. ‘What were his own feellngs? how did his 
heart beat when he was driven by the loud and reiterated cries of the 
English people from his high office? We are told by bim, that an exclu- 
sion from the honours of the State is no substantial injury. Did he forget 
his own letter to the House of Commons, in which he offered up an act of 
contrition for the consequences of this impure connection,and acknowledging 
that his heart was almost broken, resigned his office?—(cheers.) Did the 
sacrifice cost him no pang? Did the oblation which he made to public 
feeling awake no painful sensation in his mind? Did not his cheek burn 
—andfwas not his face turned into scarlet, when he took the pen with a 
trembling hand—(Sir, it must have trembled)—and with it signed the in- 
strument of his resignation? (Loud cheers). What a palsy must have 
seized his arm when he let the truncheon fall? (Cheers). And if, in that 
dreadful crisis, he felt a deep agony of tlie heart, should he not make some 
allowance for those who, for no other cause than a conscientious adhe- 
rence to the religion in which they wére born, and trust to die, are ex- 
cluded from those honours which are accessible to every other class of 
British ‘subjects? (Loud cheers). That is the charge against me, that I 
have not enough of softness in my character to express a wish that the 
great obstacle to my liberty should not be removed. My crime is, that I 
am not a hypocrite so base as to allow a libation to his name to pass 
without a cumment. It was extorted from me, and my observations were 
not dictated by any celd, deliberate malice towards the individual, but by 
the feeling of distaste which the announcement of such a toast produced 
in my mind. The sarcasm was directed to the sentiment, and not the 
man: With respect to the individual himself, I doubt not that in his, pri- 
vate life he is not destitute of good qualities. It is said, that that he is a 
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rson of honour, and of a kindly disposition. This I am not inclined to 
contradict, and it would be an injustice net to add, that, in many particu- 
lars, in his official capacity, he is entitled to praise—diligence, punctuality, 
and an attention to the interests of the inferior class of persons who are 
placed under his superintendence are among his merits. But what com- 


_ pensation does good nature afford for the denial of liberty? The mistakes 


of men in his condition are equivalent in their consequent acts of delibe- 
rate criminality. pic of understanding and obstinacy of character 
generate as many evil results as depravity of disposition—and, if I ma 
apply the phrase, tyranny of heart. If I have adverted to conduct whic 
in a Court is called folly, but which, in lower departments of society, is 
called vice, it is not that I am anxious to exaggerate those weaknesses 
which expose him to ridicule, to animosity. Those absurdities in life mto 
which he fell should rest in oblivion, if he did not, by talking of the pain 
to which the Royal Conscience would be exposed, provoke a contrast 
between his life and his protestations, and make us tear open the tattered 
curtains of concubinage, in order to draw arguments against him from an 
adulterous bed. Who is the man who lifts up bis hand and exclaims, 
“* So help me God?” Is it a man of unblemished life? Is it a man distin- 
guished for his fidelity to his pecuniary contracts—who never allowed his 
creditors to be the victims of a licentious prodigality? It is much to be 
regretted that he has exhibited a solicitude to be hated by the Irish peo- 
ple. He has lost no opportunity to gather about his name the antipathies 
of this country. He has accepted the office of Grand Master to the 
Orange Society. What man who has taken an active part in Catholic 
affairs shall allow his name, when held up as an object of sympathy, to 
pass without some reprehensive comment. I do not exult in his sufferin 
— if it were in my power, I would alleviate his pain (Cheers). But if I 
am asked whether I would desire to see the misfortunes of my country 
prolonged. I answer, the liberty of Ireland is dearer to me than the liberty 
of a Prince.—(Loud cheers.) 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE REPUBLICAN,” 





Sir, 
F. P. has withdrawn from the contest; but his mantle has fallen 
upon his disciple: eighteen pages of your last Number bear testi- 
mony to its virtues. R.H. must not take it as a mark of disre- 
spect if I decline answering his able but lengthy essay. In the 
first place, I have not sufficient leisure; in the second, I have 
already written ten times as much upon the subject as I intended, 
when I took up my pen to vindicate one whom I know and highly, 
respect, from an uncourteous and unprovoked attack; and, 
thirdly, because it would be a work of supererogation; for the 
Malthusean speculations, of which R. H.’s article is the concen- 
trated essence, have I understand been already amply refuted by 
those whose shoe-latchets | am unworthy to unloose. 

I admire the zeal with which R. H. maintains the Athanasian 
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mysteries and orthodox articles of his sect, but the time of my 
conversion is not yet come, and [ am happy to learn from the 
gentleman that J have an abundance of companions in my heresy. 
J repeat, Sir, that the redundant population doctrine is a tub. to 
the whale; but if R. H. thinks that by this figurative expression 
I intend to impute unworthy motives to either him or my former 
antagonist, he gives us but a poor specimen of the powers of that 
‘“‘ comprehensive mind” which he contends is necessary to ‘* view 
fully” the science in which he proclaims himself an adept. 

I have no doubt that my opponents are both firm and honest 
believers in the doctrines which they promulgate; but, though 
they have read Smith, Malthus, Mill, and Place, yea, even though 
they had written, Smith, Malthus, Mill, and Place, they must not 
assume political infallibility, nor hold themselves authorized to 
tell those who doubt their theories that they are ‘‘ sadly deficient 
of information,” ‘ full of deep-rooted prejudices,” and “ incapa- 
ble of taking an extended view of any subject.” If they do, I for 
one, shall only pity their want of courtesy and pertinacity of self- 
deception. 

It is much to be lamented too that persons of R. H.’s lofty 
pretensions, however much their zeal may outrun their discretion, 
should have recourse to such discreditable expedients as misstate- 
ments of their opponents’ arguments: if any one will take the 
trouble to turn to page 329, paragraph 3, and then to page 381, 
paragraph 1, he will perceive that R. H. has so done: he will 
see that I did not say that it was “ probable that there were 30 
millions of people in this country 2000 years ago,” but that it was 
‘* quite as probable as that the population would double itself in 25 
years.” 

And, if not equally discreditable, it is extremely amusing to see 
what straws a system-monger will catch at to support his “ dar- 
ling theory.” In page 382, R. H. refers to an extract from Swift, 
to prove that it was the prevailing idea at that time that there 
were too many people. To prevent the trouble of reference, I 
shall copy the extract with the remarks that precede it. 

‘¢ In reading Gulliver’s Travels, I find, though written nearly 
acentury ago, that the author was not unacquainted with the 
principle of population, and the evils resulting from it, when al- 
lowed to go on unchecked. Indeed, I have frequently found 
allusions to it in works which are not ostensibly political. The 
principle is so evident, and the bad effects so clear, that I wonder 
a contrariety of opinions can be maintained. But, to Gulliver. 
The witty author, be it observed, is satirizing, under the form of 
travels, the vices, follies, and absurdities, into which human be- 
ings somehow manage to fall. He conducts the reader into 
various remote nations, the last of which is the.Houyhnnyms, 
where the only reasonable beings are in the shape of horses, and 
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these, we are informed, regulate the extent of their population in 
this manner :—‘ When the matron Houyhnnyms have produced 
one of each sex, they no longer accompany with their consorts, 
except they lose one of their issue by some casualty, which very 
seldom happens: but in such a case, they meet again; or when 


‘the like accident befalls a person whose wife is past bearing, 


some other couple bestow on him yne of their own colts, and then 
go together again till the mother is pregnant. This caution is 
necessary to prevent the country from being overburdened with 
numbers. But the race of inferior Houyhnnyms, bred up to be 
servants, is not so strictly limited ‘upon this article; these are 
allowed to produce three of each sex, to be domestics in the noble 
families.’ ” 

Now, Sir, if this'be not evidently and merely a satire upon the 
notorious conjugal infidelity of the higher classes, I ‘bow to tie 
superior discrimination of comprehensive’ minds. 

But there is one “ new view of things” in-R. H.’s essay which 
discovers such a fearless and sublime disregard of ‘ the preju- 
dices of uninformed people ;” such a magnificent expanse of in- 
tellect, that I should be guilty of extreme injustice to my opponent 
were I to pass it in silence. In page 371, paragraph 3, it is thus 
written :— 

«« And be it remembered, that political economists are philan- 
thropists, and calculate upon the powers of man when exempt 
from war, famine, disease, and pEaTH.* They wish their fellow- 
countrymen better things than these, and their object is to teach 
them how they may be obtained ! !” 

Ought we not to rejoice, Sir, that we live in such an enlight- 
ened age—that our patriots and philanthropists, disdaining the 
petty expedients of ‘representative government and freedom from 
taxation, aspire to teach us how we may avoid death! Blessings 
on their heads! Now is come to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in political economy ! 

Wishing both F. P. and R. H. ‘success in every undertaking 
that may be really calculated to benefit the community, and 
thanking you for your ready and impartial attention to the con- 
tributions of one who seldom writes for the public eye, [I take my 
leave. 

J. F. 


* This is a defective sentence. It should have been premature death, and it is 
s0 written at the bottom of page 374. But as the sentence stands, it is evident 
that death was only used to express the consequence of war, famine, and disease.— 
R. H. 
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A QUESTION. 





Caw any one tell me truly, so as to throw conviction on my 
mind—Why the man, who labours hard, is always little more 
than half-fed, is generally like a dog always hungry; and like 
a pauper is clothed in rags; while the man who labours none, 
and is almost killed with excess of idleness, fares sumptuously 
every day and is clothed in splendid garments? This is sucha 
simple question, that it must not ‘be answered by sophistry, 
There is nothing logical nor metaphysical in it. It is a material 
case derived immediately from facts; and powerful must. that 
argument be which can prove the practice just, or the cause un- 


impeachable. 
SHEBAGO. 





GREECE AND IRELAND. 





TuHEse two unfortunate kingdoms seem to run on lines com- 
pletely parallel to each other. Their proceedings are similar and 
thereis astriking affinity in their history. I shall mark or point 
out some of the prominent features of both and make ‘sach obser- 
vations as the sffbject may naturally lead me to. I believe 
them to be at the present time the two most forlorn and wretched 
nations on the face of the earth: and that their miseries spring 
from the same root, namely, religion and conquest. 

By the way, I must observe, that religion always prepares a 
country for domestic tyranny and oppression, or devotes it to 
foreign conquest. Yet conquest in both the above instances 
seems but a secondary consideration, and only falls in as a mat- 
ter of course, or only as a natural concomitant of the invading 
and degrading principle of torturing and destructive religion, 
Nothing more is necessary to enslave a nation and prepare it for 
any yoke than the pernicious dogmas of the Christian doctrine. 
It falls, like a cast net round the circle of society, and folds 
mankind close into the very focus of irresistible despotism. His- 
tory, before the Christian superstition, inspires us with the most 
exalted ideas of ancient Greece. We know not which to admire 
most, the heroism of their chiefs; the wisdom and integrity of 
their legislators; the diversity and beauty of their arts; the ma- 
jestic elegance of their architecture ; the inimitable genius of 
their poets; the impartial candour of their historians; the ge- 
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nerous and commanding eloquence of their orators ; or the mag- 
nanimous spirit of the people;—their love of freedom and anti- 
pathy to tyrants and slavery. Their demoralization commences 
with the conquest by the Romans and the introduction of 
Christianity. What are they now? What conquests and reli- 
gions have made them—wretches unworthy to live yet afraid to 
die. Unworthy of freedom ; for they care little about it and are 
with great difficulty made to understand what it means. Born 
and bred in slavery, they feel no desire to be free. The law of 
the Koran and the law of the gospel are here ona par. They 
both inculcate the most slavish principles, and teach resignation 
to tyranny and imposture. Arts and science are equally obnoxious 
to both. As science advances, superstition and. the concomi- 
tant evils of religion will recede. Greece must and will strug- 
gle for an age or two, in the schools of war, science,and adver- 
sity, before she can be free, unless some very extraordinary 
change in human affairs should take place, which is not at all 
improbable. 

As Greece boasts a high antiquity, so Ireland lays great 
claim to a very remote civilization. We are informed by histo- 
rians of great erudition and research, men of great professional 
merit, deep learning, and unimpeachable veracity, that Ireland, 
two thousand years ago, or, as some say, three thousand, was the 
seat of arts, the mistress of science, the academy of Europe and 
of a part of Asia. Her schools were the cradles of genius, their 
universities the receptacles of sages.* However this may have 
been we care not; the revolution of ages has thrown a dark cloud 
over the fields of Erin’s ancient fame: but from numberless ves- 
tiges of antique fabrics, those stone records of art, industry, 
union, and taste, we may safely conclude, that all said about 
that forlorn country is not fable. Their alphabet, that sterling 
proof of remote antiquity, learning, and genius, vouches for the 
existence of advanced science and persevering study, application, 
and consummate skill. 

Their aphabet, which has little or no claims to improvement 
for a period of two thousand years at least, is equal to the ancient 
Greek and far superior to the Hebrew or Chaldaic, is much above 
the Saxon; and, in short, yields to none except the Roman cha- 
racter. A nation must labour long at the oar of science before 
it is capable of constructing the emblematic signs of a language, 
and much time must elapse before these are perfect and esta- 
blished. Hence we may conclude, that Ireland at a period long 
prior to the invasion of Strongbow, in the reign of Henry II., was 
in possession of arts, science, and learning, or even centuries be- 
fore the Christian superstition overwhelmed and prostrated the 


_* Vide O’Halloran’s history of the antiquities of Ireland and the aithbo- 
rities which he quotes. 
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country. When or where, or how it obtained this learning is a 
matter of doubtful speculation, equally useless to know and 
vain to enquire. All unaccountable changes seem to imply at 
least unimportant conditions ; for what was not thought worthy 
of recérd will never repay the trouble of investigation. How it 
has fared for a period of nearly seven hundred years under British 
oppression is much easier elucidated, and those who undertake 
and perform the task must experience feelings of pity and 
throbs of strong indignation, 

To decry the national character of at least a brave and hospi- 
table people has been the constant and invidious labour of almost 
all the English historians, and while the government has been 
pages degrading, and depopulating the country, their hire- 
ing writers have been employed to vilify the very name ofan 
Irishman. Yet, who considers of what infinite service religion 
has been in aiding these efforts, in promoting their misery, for- 
warding their subjection, and perfecting their slavery? This, 
indeed, requires no intuitive powers to demonstrate. What the 
Koran and Turkey have-been to Greece, the Holy Bible and Eng- 
land have been to Ireland; and Christianity must account to both 
for a catalogue of evils too numerous to mention. They who 
find a solace in religion for all the ills of life: who find in it a 
salve for every sore : had better stand forward directly and dis- 
tribute their panacea to Ireland and Greece, taking care not to 
exhaust their whole stock on those two first of forlorn countries, 
but preserve a moderate quantity for the use of about-to-be 
starved England; for here, too, misery and starvation are making 
desperate inroads. Perhaps they may be fed on manna and 
quails, let them not think so: for was the miracle of the descent 
of both to take place, they would certainly be taxed beyond the 
power of any one under an aristocrat. It appears very plain, 
that these two countries have laboured under the hideous pressure 
of the Priest-Mare for more than one thousand years, and under 
the spirit breaking power of ecclesiastical dominion. And nothing 
else can be expected than its regular consort, a despotical go- 
vernment. For the first duty of religion is, by subduing the 
mind, to prepare the body for irremediable slavery, The priest, 
with the word of God in his hand, goes forth to beg, rob, and 
preach resignation. The tythe-man succeeds, and the tax-man 
follows. The governors or statesmen bring the science of al- 
gebra to bear upon the produce and population of the country ; 
and from their calculation extort up to the starving point of ex- 
istence, and to the last particle of human patience. And this is 
done with more fraud, duplicity, cunning, and cruel perseverance 
in“ merry old England,” than in any other nation on the face of 
of the earth. Nor can I think that the Greeks under the Otto- 
man yoke were ever worse off than the Irish under the production 
of the British laws and government. Others may search for re- 
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mote causes, for so much misrule, misery, and mischief, 1 shall 
content myself with finding them inthe pure source of. religion, 
which contains within itself the principles and seeds of every vice 
under the sun, | 
Indeed, the religees of all sects seem to be aware of, this, aud are 
beginning to. grow ashamed of the practices formerly pursued and 
deeds performed for the love of God, at the command of divine 
religion. Once the dreadful massacre of Saint Bartholomew was 
a proud boast, and he who had slain his tens of thousands was 
ten times a better man and greater Saint than he who only barely 
slew his thousands. Now, they want to reduce the capital of, 
100,000 heretics. down to a few political delinquents, punished or 
killed by accident. However, these successive days of fierce’ 
eral, cold-blooded murder, seem a good deal like design, and. 
exhibit a.tragedy which nothing but the demon of religion could 
perform, In_-a little time, they: will deny the performance of the 
tragedy altogether, for such is the brazen impudence of the infa- 
tuated religee and the hypocrite, that they will say and swear to 
any, thing.; and tell you with no.small degree of acrimonial con- 
fidence, that you will be damned if you do not believe what they 
fabricate, or dare to contradict their assertion. . But the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew is on record, fixed, an indelible mark and 
horrid. stain on the very principles and practices of Christianity. 
Besides, the dragooning system in France, the roasting and broil- 
ing in Spain and Portugal, and the slaughter of 42,000. heretics 
in Ireland, in another three days general massacre, make sensible, 
well-meaning. men shudder with horror, to view them only in 
contemplation. 

Talk of Indian cruelty and the-barbarity of savages, indeed ! 
The principles. of religion are such,that it is impossible for any two 
to agree directly in their opinion concerning,.them, hence the 
eternal schisms, contradiction, and strife. The cause is plain, 
the nature of the thing to, be believed is always beyond human 
comprehension, and none can explain what no one understands. 
They all tell us that religion is a divine revelation, intended for 
our peace and benefit, to make us good and happy on earth and 
ensure our eternal salvation hereafter. Yet the only result we 
find from it on earth is the most deadly and. implacable hatred 
between man and man; and acertainty of. damnation hereafter, 
unless we can believe in all their creeds at once; for if one will 
not consign us to hell, another will. What a predicament! O 
holy and divine religion !. All religions or any_ religion is a sensi- 
ble benefit to priests, kings, and governors, for this simple rea- 
son, it distracts and divides the people. Cast your eyes over the 
civilized habitable globe, where any religion is established, and 
you perce.ve at first sight the people divided into desperate sects, 
each one contending for power enough to destroy all the others, 
whom they reciprocally stigmatize with the name of infidel, here- 
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tic, unbeliever, &c., and deem each unworthy of any, thing short 
of death and eternal perdition. Thus then religion produces, 
without any trouble Machiavel’s rule, and by it the prince can 
govern with ease. and safety. And while Greece and Ireland 
abide by. their creeds, they may, lay down their arms and submit 
their necks to the yoke without murmuring. The. Turks. may 
build pyramids with the heads of the Greeks; and British cle- 
mency may permit the one-half of the Irish to be starved to 
death, and send ship-loads of the other to colonize Terra Austra- 
lis, and perhaps graciously allow the rest to live to keep up the 
name and sing Je Deum. 
: SHEBAGO. 


P. S. I beg leave to submit to your pleasure the following 
extracts from a book called ‘‘ The Christian’s Journal,” written 
by a Minister of Haddington. The aim of which is to extract a 
religious feeling from every object which may meet a Christian’s 
eye—as for instance :—‘‘ Now the butcher shaves the neck of 
yonder sow, that he may give her the killing stab; so Satan tick- 
les. and flatters my soul, that he may murder her. Yonder feed 
a flock of geese; a covey of ducks: let me. never resemble the 
first, in being heady and high-minded ; nor the last, in speaking 
much and doing little, in walking slow, &c. Yonder are two 
kilas, one for drying corn or-malt, the other for burning bricks : 
think, my, soul, Jehovah’s Son. was dried, roasted, and burnt 
amidst his ,Father’s indignation.” 

The following ,must,be the soliloguy of a female devotee :— 
‘“« How filthy.is that stable ; but stop, my soul, with wonder stop! 
was Jehovah,born,in a stable, for me?) Did he lie in a manger, 
that he might, lie, for ever betwixt my breasts, andl for ever in 
the embraces.of his love?” | Fellow me that in the Kora... 

Again: “‘ There stands the naked cabbage, chiefly valuable for 
its large solid heart ; as my heart is before God, somucham Land 
no more.—Here come persons in coaches, and others on horses ; 
for thou, my soul, ride in the chariot of the wood of Lebanon, and 
on the. white horse of the Gospel.” Better again. 

‘- Yonder is ,a crowd,of people who attend the neighbouring 
spa, to drink or bathe in it, Blessed Jesus, mineral well, great 
spa, let us daily bathe in thy blood.’ Here, they:make glass ; its 
origin is stones and kelp, and such briny minerals, by what grind- 
ing, melting, and polishing, they transform it into transparent 
substance! Think, my soul, on the tremendous grinding and 

melting of the Son of God, in the likeness of sinful flesh, to pre- 
pare, the glazen sea of righteousness, and a bottle for God to put 
my tears in.” What think you of that fancy ? 

Again: ‘* Here is plenty of cloth well dyed, and I hope well 
made ; here is fine linen, strong and thoroughly whitened: sad 
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memorials of our sin. Had not Adam made us naked to our sin, 
we should have no need of this to cover us.” 

One more, sanctification by grace. “ Here lieth one who reck- 
ons himself the chief of sinners, and yet boldly claims Jesus for his 
own, and firmly expects salvation by the covenant of grace.” 

So much piety and fine moral reflections, I thought should not 
be thrown away. Now, what could induce a man to write and 
print such stuff as this? And yet let me tell you, this is a Sunday 
book. Ought we to leave off our efforts to destroy such idiotic, 
sickening trash? I could send much more, but this is enough—a 
taste of Christian contemplation in the true style. . 





ON CHARACTER. 





Tue man who bas a good character cannot have it taken from 
him by slander; nor will praise bestow that which the individual 
has notin reality obtained by his actions. We often hear a cry 
of character being injured by calumny; but itis an erroneous 
imagination, Calumny cannot stain ; falsehood does not deprive 
merit of its due. The effects are momentary and when the 
rumour is discovered to be calumnious and false, the virtue 
of the sufferer is but made the more apparent. Under this view of 


_ things, I feel a pleasure from the attacks that are made on my cha- 


racter and proceedings, and read them, when printed, with as much 


- glee as any of my opponents can feelon the occasion. The Lord Mayor 


lately made an observation to Mr. John Wilks on this head, 
which contained more wisdom than his attack upon the members 
of the Christian Evidence Sociery. Mr. Wilks complained to the 
Lord Mayor, that the newspapers were depriving him of his cha- 
racter. The Lord Mayor replied, that if he had a character to 
lose, the newspapers could not deprive him of it, or in words to 
this effect. This was a correct moral view of character; but 
whether accidental or studied, on the part of the Lord Mayor, I 
do not presume to decide. Let him who has a good character 
hold no fear of losing it by slander: let the slanderer learn that 
his efforts are nugatory, where his words are false, and that the 
odium recoils upon himself; that, to use an old proverb, the real 
slanderer makes a rod for his own back. This moral hint is 
intended particularly for half a dozen readers of “ The Repub- 
lican,” who have asked for a lesson of this kind. 


R. C. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 


SiR, 
Tue following statement of facts may perhaps throw some light, 
not only on the object, but on the unfairness, of the late pro- 
ceedings at the Mansion House, touching the disturbance at the 
Christian Evidence Society. On Tuesday evening, the 26th of 
September, last, the opponents of the Rev. Robert Taylor seemed 
to be stationed in little bands in different parts of Founders’ 
Hall Chapel; and any unprejudiced person could have no doubt 
that an organized plan existed on their parts to create a disturb- 
ance. In the pew immediately next to, and in front of, the ros- 
trum, were myself, my cousin (Godwin), a sister, and also a bro- 
ther of mine, and other persons, including a friend of Godwin’s, 
(who was there for the purpose of defending Christianity) as also 
the Christian Swordsman, and a young man dressed im black. 
The latter person and the Swordsman were patticularly noisy and 
clamorous, so much so, that I could not help remarking to them, 
that it was not right to create an interruption, as they would have 
an opportunity of replying, and | also told the young man in 
black, that he was not acting like a Christian, or, he being slapped 
on one cheek would turn the other. Cope, whom I did not then 
know, was, during the time those observations were making, and 
I believe during the whole of the evening, standing i the aisle of 
the Chapel, close to the pew in which I was sitting. I recollect 
some words passed between Cope, and myself, and cousin, as to 
the right of expressing disapprobation to the extent of creating an 
interruption, which right the young man in black contended for, 
during the speech he made, if a string of personalities towards the 
Reverend Orator, as wellas.a mere wordy criticism, can be called 
a speech. I could not help remarking to my cousin, that the 
young man in black ‘had no other motive for his interruption and 
speechmaking than a desire to create a disturbance, as J particu- 
larly observed him turning his head and winking and smirking to 
some person or persons in ‘the direction where Cope stood; and the 
impression on my mind now is, that he and Cope understood each 
other, and that Cope heard every word that was uttered by me 
and my cousin, and had therefore marked us. 

When the Reverend Orator unmasked the Swordsman, who is 
his opponent in the discussions, | certainly, and I must admit 
rather intemperately, told the Swordsman, that he was an infernal 
hypocrite, to be guilty of the conduct imputed to him, and that 
he had confirmed me, in the opinion I had always held of him. 
He answered, that I deserved to be. knocked, or wanted knocking 
Vol. XIV. No, 13. 
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over the pew. I asked him, “ Can you do it?” At the moment 
1 felt great indignation and contempt towards him, and would 
have pulled his ear, but I recollected it was just what he wished 
to provoke, and I did not do it; but remarked, that J should like 
to pull his ears well. He immediately cried out that he was as- 
saulted and should defend himself, at the same time laying hold 
of his sword-stick, and putting himself in a posture to draw, say- 
ing to me, ‘“ You damned scoundrel, I'll spit you,” or “ stick 
you.” [instantly (being then standing on the seat of the pew) 
sprang at him, and caught hold of the stick with my right hand, 
and he having partly drawn the sword out, I was about to grasp 
his right hand with my left, to prevent his drawing it out further, 
knowing that if that was done, he could not hurt me in the strug- 
gle to wrest it from him—and I, in imagination, had gotten the 
stick, and was snapping it across my thigh and laughing con- 
temptuously at him; but, alas! Cope’s mark was on me, and be- 
fore my left hand could reach the desired haven, I was laid hold 
of by Cope and pitched over the pew into the aisle, and there, my 
imagination having left me, and my senses having recovered from 
the previous excitation, I found myself in the hands of Goodge, 
who insisted, seconded by several blows, that I should go out. I 
asked Goodge what I had done, and to let me have my hat (which 
had fallen off and was being trampled upon) and I would then 
go. Goodge then shewed his staff; I, of course, bowed to his 
authority, and was taken off to the Mansion House, accompanied 
by my sister and cousin; and upon our arrival there, Goodge 
wanted to shut all out but himself and me, and struck my sister, 
with his staff in his hand, to prevent her getting in. However, 
she and my cousin forced their way in. On our way to the Man- 
sion House, and while there, I and my cousin, feeling that I was 
ill-used, gave vent to our feelings and talked of seeking redress 
from the law. In less than ten minutes after our arrival there, 
Cope came to the Mansion House with a coat on perfectly whole, as 
well as a hat on his head. I and my cousin immediately recog- 
nized him as the person who had stood in the aisle of the Cbapel 
as I have before stated. J knew then why Iwas taken. 1 asked 
Cope why I was detained, and explained to him the part 1 had 
taken in the sword affair. I could get no answer from him; but 
Cope remarked very significantly that he knew me. I had some 
law papers in my pocket, which I took out and in an indignant 
tone told him to look at those papers, and he would see what I 
was, and whol belonged to. He replied, he was not going to be 
frightened by paltry, boyish clerks. This called forth an observa- 
tion from my cousin; and Cope (probably recollecting my cousin ) 
turning to Goodge, asked him if my cousin had made any threats 
about taking the law. Goodge replied, “ Yes.”—-‘* Then,” said 
Cope, ‘‘ lock them both up.” We were soon afterwards marched 
off to Giltspur Street Compter. During our journey, and upon 
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our arrival there, the adventure of the evenimg was talked over, 
and Goodge several times remarked that he was glad that the 
circumstance had happened, not oN MY accouNT, but that it 
might be the means of putting down the Society. In fact, our 
statement of the facts had so far convinced Goodge and Cowton, 
(Cowton said he thought J was the person who had drawn the 
sword) that we were not to blame, that when they left the 
Compter, they wished us a friendly good night, and Goodge apo- 
logized for his violence of behaviour to my sister. At the Compter, 
I and my cousin demanded to know the charge against us, and if 
bail could be taken. Goodge said, he did not know what the 
charge was, as I was delivered into his hands by Cope (so that 
Goodge rescued me!) 1 remarked, that, if Cope chose to send me 
there by deputy, he should have made his charge by deputy. 
After some consultation amongst the Cfficers, as to who was to 
be put down as the complainant, &c., my, and my cousin’s name 
were entered in the charge-book. No charge was entered, but 
only the name of Cope as complainant—so very visible had been 
the crime we were charged with, to Goodge and Cowton, who 
were both at the Chapel at the time of the disturbance; and it 
is rather curious, that in the list which the Crier of the Court 
had, the charge there entered opposite our names was “ disor- 
derly.” After our friends and the Officers were gone, our Gaoler 
shewed us up to our dormitory, which was a large brick room, 
well whitewashed, but badly ventilated, and the odour from the 
looking-glass would have done honour to a Jewish offering. 
Saving the above,, we were as well accommodated as we could 
expect. Upon our getting up in the morning, we had the range 
of a short gallery ; and I could not help climbing up at the room- 
window, remarking to Godwin, that probably we might obtain a 
view of the Surrey hiils. 

About half-past 11, Goodge came for ue; we got into a coach, 
and I beg you to remark, that in the course of conVersation, I 
and my cousin talked of taking out a warrant against the Swords- 
man. Goodge said, they would be glad to catch hold of him, 
and he even wanted to make an arrangement with us to meet him 
in the evening to search for the Swordsman; and further, Goodge 
paid the coach-hire, and told us to settle with him after—so awfully 
empressed was HE with the certainty of our being incarcerated. 

I shall now make a few remarks upon the report (and a most 
garbled one it is) of the proceedings at the Mansion-house. 
Having the misfortune to Jabour under what is called a thickness 
of hearing, I could- not hear all that really passed there, and 
Cope took care I should not hear him, I must therefore take 
the report as it stands and supply some omissions therein. 

Cope stated that ‘there were upwards of a dozen at a time 
fighting about the platform where the principal speakers were as- 
sembled. Witness immediately went in amongst them, and said 
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he was an officer; that such conduct could not be allowed, and 
that they must desist. He observed Freeman particularly actwe ; 
took hold of him, and said he must come away: _ Freeman, how~ 
ever, instantly collared him—a scuffle ensued and witness fell un- 
der the seat, where he was repeatedly struck. He lost his hat,.and 
the clothes were almost torn from his back. About twenty people 
got round him the moment he took hold of Freeman, and Gopwin 
was amongst those who rescued that person from his custody. 
By the assistance of an officer the two were apprehended.” 

In commenting upon this evidence of Cope, | shall advance 
nothing that | cannot prove by several witnesses. It would ap- 
pear that the scuffie was between me and Cope. Now, mark, 
Cope is six feet high, and I am about five feet. four inches, and 
spare into the bargain. I should be proud of my prowess could 
] have “coped” sufficiently with a man of his dimensions, as to 
have caused him to fall under the seat. The pew is not so long 
as Cope is high, and I will leave you to judge how it was possi- 
ble for me and Cope to scuffle with twenty people round us(and 
who got round us “the moment he took hold of Freeman”) so as 
for me to cause him to fall under the seat : when, supposing he was 
in the pew, the pew would hardly hold twenty people standing 
uptight, if the table and seats were taken out of it, and who 
could not have got round us but by getting into the pew. It is 
a strange circumstance, not only that Cope could have fallen 
under the seat at all; but that any rescue could have been neces- 
sary, as I will take my oath that I did not fall under the seat with 
him; in fact, I should have been sorry for it, as in that case, J 
should have come in for a share of Mr. Cope’s imaginary 
blows. 

Now setting aside the barefaced contradictions and improbabi- 
lities of the abeve statement, I have several witnesses to prove 
that there was no fighting about the platform; that I was not 
particularly active, further than as I have stated : that he never 
said he was an officer until after I was ia the custody of Goodge'; 
that I never collared him ; that there was no scuffle between Cope 
and me ; that Cope never fell under the seat ; nor was he nor could 
he be struck there ; that I never was rescued from him by Godwin 
or any body else; but, that the momeut I laid hold of the stick, 
Cope, being then outsede the pew, seized me and pitched me over 
the pew and gave me into the hands of Goodge aad told him to 
take care of me; that after he had given me into Goodge’s hands, 
he opened the pew door by which my sister and others got out and 
he then went into the pew, (being outside the pew when he seized 
me) and pulled down by the legs a little man, who had got hold 
of the Swordsman, and knocked him about shamefully. 

The newspapers do not state that I expressed to the Lord 
Mayor my surprise, that I, and not the Swordsman, was taken 
into custody, and that Cope (perceiving the force of the remark) 
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had the hardihood to swear that had it not been for me he should 
have taken him. ‘Cope might have taken the Swordsman, as I, 
while in‘ the aisle ‘with Goodge, saw him hold the sword up for 
some moments ; but Cope never attempted to take him, nor did 
he want to do it, or*why did he pull down the little man? 

The report takes ‘no notice of the production of the sword and 
stick—the sight of which coupled with my real statement to the 
Lord Mayor, would have induced a savage, much less a Chris- 
tian, who professed pity for us—to have discharged us; but no, 
the very Christian-like Mayor made a laugh of the sword by com- 
paring it to a broken umbrella. 

When the Lord Mayor asserted, that the Swordsman was one 
of the Dramatis Persone, he probably spoke from his own know- 
ledge of the matter; but for whose benefit and to what end he 
was acting time will decide, if Cope or the Lord Mayor do not 
confess. 

I shall now conclude my statement with these observations, 
that I shall not shrink from any proceedings Cope or his abettors 
may think proper to institute against me, feeling that the point at 
issue is one of fact and not of opinions, and that nothing but de- 
liberate perjury can bring home to myself and cousin the crime 
laid at our door. That an individual, whom Cope had no right 
to touch, might have been, in a manner, rescued from his un- 
manly treatment I shall notdeny ; but that J am not the individual 
Cope shail learn in good time, and that I will not be madea 
mere stepping stone to enable them to put down the Society. 

I am Sir, 
Yours very obediently, 
THOS, JAS. FREEMAN, 


TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





Dear Sir, New York, Aug. 30, 1826. 
Beine very unwell, I shall write you but a short letter. I en- 
close corrections of a few errors which have occurred in the print- 
ing, as well as of my own, inthe MSS. I have forwarded, and the 
printed introduction to Paine’s Theological Works, whicly if you 
judge of sufficient consequence, you may insert in “‘ The Repub- 
lican.” Also the following—some papers containing excellent 
pieces, parily written by, or respecting, Jefferson and others, on 
the subject of Liberty. 

Every thing written by Jefferson, or concerning him, is at this 
time sought for with avidity. The particulars of his death, dated 
at Richmond, as he is well known to be a Deist, are worthy of 
note. A pamphlet containing three sermons, by Mr. Kneeland, 
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the first of which you will find I imagine quite original. The 
author has perhaps made out a God that will agree with your 
ideas. Four Numbers of the “* New York Observer,” containing 
as finished pieces of superstitious nonsense as you probably have 
ever seen, with an antidote in a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Remarks 
on Dr. Griffin’s Requisition for 700,000 Ministers.” 

You cannot however draw any very just opinion of the religion 
of this country from these papers. The great body of the people 
pay no attention to the societies mentioned, or to the papers 
giving an account of their proceedings. I am highly pleased with 
‘“* Critical Remarks on the Truth and Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels,” received by your last packet. I think the authorhas 
managed the subject better than any other I have read. You 
have some powerful contributors to ‘“‘ The Republican.” The 
Rev. Mr. Taylor’s speeches are excellent. Shebago is a strong 
writer, but sometimes a little too harsh. 

I beg leave to recommend the publication of the small pieces I 
send, as they contain very fine sentiments, and well expressed; 
and will tend to aid the cause you advocate, perhaps in a greater 
degree than pieces of equal merit written in England.* 

Adieu, with great esteem, 


Your obedient servant, 
JOHN FELLOWS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 





Dear SiR, New York, Aug. 30, 1826. 

I am well aware of the difficulties of obtaining correctly printed 
copies of manuscript, even when the author is present to inspect 
the proof sheets, and that this difficulty is very much increased 
in case of his absence. Besides, the situation in which you have 
been placed for some years past is an ample apology on your part 
for any inaccuracies that might appear in ‘“ The Republican.” 
But as I find in the communicatiou | have made, and which you 
have done me the honour to publish, some errors committed by 
your printer, as well as mistakes of my own that require to be 
corrected, I have thought it would not be amiss to note them 
together. 

In the suit of Mr. Paine against the Inspectors of the Election 
for Governors (see Mr. Riker’s certificate in ‘‘ The Republican,” 
vol. xiii., p. 229) it is said, that the trial took place in May 1807, 
and afterwards, that Mr. Paine died soon after the trial, which 
prevented a formal decision by the Court. Whereas Mr. Paine 
did not die till June 1809, and the trial alluded to, was had in 


* Those pieces did not arrive in the packet.—R.. GO 
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the previous May, as stated in Mr. Riker’s original draft of his 
certificate in my possession. 

The dates of the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States, and that of my letter, will detect the error of six years 
in the computation of time since elapsed, as stated in page 231 
of the same volume. 

In speaking of the means made use of by European Govern - 
ments to create national prejudices, I mentioned that many expe- 
dients had been resorted to, and among the rest, the cause of re- 
ligion: in the printed copy, page 233, the words in italics are 
changed into experiments and curse. The sense, however, is not 
materially altered, and perhaps the latter part of the sentence is 
improved; for I consider all religions other than plain morality 
as the greatest curses that have been visited upon mankind. 

There are some other less important typographical errors 
which the reader would not perhaps readily correct, viz. vol. xii., 
page 576, line 21 from the bottom, regard for reward. In Palmer’s 
posthumous works, page 37, of the pamphlet, line 8, revenue for 
reserve; and others which the context will more clearly in- 
dicate. 

In rebutting a false statement that had been made, that Mr. 
Paine had not the means to procure the necessary comforts of 
life for sometime before his dissolution, I have been led into an 
error in regard to the amount of his weekly expenditure for board 
{see Republican, vol. xii. p. 576), which, although it makes no 
difference in the principle contended for, might hereafter be made 
a subject for cavil, Mr. Morton, one of Mr. Paine’s executors, 
informs me that Mr. P. was not at board at the time of his death. 
He had taken a house sometime previously, which was superin- 
tended by Mrs. Bonneville. . And here the expenses, including 
house rent, might have amounted to what I stated, as I had the 
information from Mrs. B. Before he went to house-keeping, his 
board had been raised by degrees from six to fourteen dollars 
a week on the plea of extra trouble as he grew more and more 
helpless. This being thought exhorbitant caused the above ar- 
rangement to be adopted. 

Owing to the negligence of the person who printed the late 
New York edition of Paine’s Theological Works, a cirtumstance 
respecting a clause in Barlow’s letter to Cheetham contained in 
the introduction to that volume, remains unexplained. I notified 
you of this omission in my letter accompanying the volume; but 
I am not surprised that the multiplicity of objects which must oc- 
cupy your attention should have prevented your recurring to it. 
As Barlow’s character and information gives great weight to any 
declarations or opinions he might advance, independently of the 
appearance of fraud which the passage as it now stands bears 
upon the face of it, renders an explanation important. I must, 
therefore, beg your indulgence for being somewhat particular 
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upon this point. I allude to the last paragraph of the letter 
(Rep. vol. xii. page 572) which you have printed in italics in con- 
formity to the copy in the introduction. It was there put in ita- 
lics for the purpose of referring to an explanatory note that was 
written upon a small slip of paper, which the printer misplaced, 
and which was not discovered till too late to correct the 
omission. 

Cheetham made no use of this letter, but returned it to the 
writer, and it meetingthe eye of Mr. Robert Fulton, the particu- 
lar friend of Barlow, he insisted on its publication, which was 
assented to with the exception of the clause in question. It was 
accordingly handed to me for insertion in the ‘“‘ Theophilanthro- 
pist,” underthe above restriction. Although the truth of the re- 
marks in the passage is well known to men of information, this 
is not the case with the bulk of common readers. I therefore 
thought it might be of some use to insert them in a note as edi- 
torial, and so it appears in a republication of the letter in an ap- 
pendix toSherwin’s Life of Paine. As the clause is nowrestored 
to the body of the letter, itis proper to shew the cause of its original 
separation. 

The caution made use of by Mr. Barlow in prohibiting the 
publication of the above patagraph, as well as in the style of some 
other parts of his letter to Cheetham, are strong proofs of the de- 
grading and pernicious effects of religious intolerance. 

Great use has been made in this country of religious prejudices 
by the enemies of democratic principles, with a view of destroy- 
ing the influence of their most able advocates. Thomas Jefter- 
son has been the object of more obloquy in this respect than 
any man in the United States, Thomas Paine excepted. But 
not deigning to take notice of these vituperations of folly, he 
marched straight forward in the line of his duty, and after havin 
arrived at the highest honours in the gift of his country, has die 
more popular than any of his cotemporaries. 

Joel Barlow was not neglected by these political pietists ; and 
he seems to have thought it expedient to temporize on the sub- 
ject; for on being censured by a French Bishop for representing 
in a print of the Columbiad the degrading badges of the Church 
and State as trodden under foot, he shifted the blame upon his 
friend Fulton, no doubt by the consent of the latter, who, as he 
alleged, was the designer and painter of it. 

But had a fair prospect appeared of putting down superstition 
in this country, no man would have co-operated in that cause 
with more hearty good will, nor with greater effect than Joel 
Barlow. 

The following extract of one of his letters to his friend, Royal 
Flint, exhibits a short but comprehensive and candid view of 
his opinion of the eflects of the Christian religion. . The letter 
bears date May 1795, Mr. Barlow being then in Europe, and 
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the extract was handed to me by Mr. Flint in the strictest. confi- 
dence, but [ consider the injunction removed by the death of 
both the writer and receiver of it.— 

“It always dilates my heart to hear of the prosperity of our 
country, and T am particularly glad to find that that terrible 
scourge to human nature called Christianity is losing its influence. 
When you and I[ used to converse on these subjects, we used to 
doubt whether some such system was*not necessary for the good 
order of society, and whether the consolation derived to indivi- 
duals did not furnish a reason for keeping up the imposture. 
But more mature reflection has so convinced me of its destructive 
effects on morals, public and private, good order, consolation, 
and everything that goes into the composition of the happinessof 
man, that I can hardly find any thing worth naming to put into 
the opposite scale as an apology for the mischief it produces.” 

With great esteem, 


Your obedient servant. 
JNO. FELLOWES. 





ORIGIN OF COBBETT’S HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. 





To Mr. Carlile, for ** The Republican.” 





Ir has been a subject of enquiry among many philosophers and 
politicians ‘‘ what among all Cobbett’s political changes could 
put it into his head to defend the Romish Church?” Now the 
origin of this said defence of the Roman Catholic religion is 
simply this. About half a year before Cobbett announced his 
intention of proving the Protestant Reformation to be an evil, a 
work was written by a physician formerly of the University of 
Cambridge, entitled ‘‘ Somatopsychonoologist : or Body, Life, and 
Mind;” &c., being the upshot of an absurd medical controversy 
respecting the human soul. The author in this work developes 
the absolute absurdity of defending the doctrines of the Christian 
religion on physical principles, and shews that the only consistent 
Christians are the Catholics, and in the course of the observa- 
tions goes on the same ground as Mr. Cobbett in defence of the 
Catholic Church. Now this pamphlet* contains the hints and 
many of the arguments which Cobbett availed himself of in his 


* On sale at 62, Fleet-street. 
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‘‘ History of the Protestant Reformation.” Even the very re- 
spectful manner of writing the names of JESUS CHRIST—of 
the VIRGIN MARY and other holy personages in capital let- 
ters has been copied. So little of originality is there in Cobbett’s 
work. I do not mean by this to detract fronr the merit of 
Cobbett’s Reformation: it is a glorious exposure of the detest- 
able practices of the Lutheran and Calvinistic plunderers and 
thieves of the reigns of Henry VIII, and of Elizabeth, who by 
protesting against the general faith of Christendom obtained the 
name of Protestants. It establishes, however, nothing in favour 
of the Catholic Church, except its antiquity, and its being the 
original Christianity. Cobbett ought to remember that tythes 
and other Church nuisances were generated in the bosom of 
Mother Catholic Church long before the Protestants made use of 
them as a means of private emolument: and that at the time of 
the Reformation the greatest abuses existed in the Catholic 
Church that almost ever existed in any church or community 
whatever. Cobbett writes powerfully against the various Pro- 
testant sects and heresies from the Church of Rome, but he for- 
ets to mention that the devil is the original and best Protestant 
of all, for he protests against every one of the existing religions on 
earth. 

I shall not enter with you on the general question about the 
superiority of the Catholic over other Christian religions, but 
having myself witnessed the effects-of both on a large scale in 
various parts of Europe, I have always observed that the 
change to Protestantism has been marked by one feature—a 
substitution of sincerity, however superstitious, for hypocrisy, 
however well concealed : and that fasting, praying, festivals, and 
thanksgivings, have been exchanged for by the collecting extor- 
tion, and that mongrel and beggarly absurdity of mixing up faith 
and reason together to the detriment of both. - Another thing 
may be urged in preference of Catholicism over heresy—namely, 
that its imagery, however delusive, is inspiring, while the Pro- 
testants love to deal in the detail of hell torments, and the best 
Protestant preacher has been said to be one who gives us no hope 
at all, as I actually heard a methodist say. Now, on the as- 
sumption that all religious pretensions are false, I assert that a 
religion of false hopes is preferable to a religion of delusive 
fears. Just as ahorse that runs away with his rider on turning 
towards home in the hope of sooner attaining to the corn-stall, 
exposes him in his animated gallop to less danger than a terrified 
horse does who starts and runs away outof fear of some mistaken 
object; the latter is an appalling runaway, and the horse is in 
great danger of faHing, so that his rider is exposed to the most 


imminent danger. My maxim is, out of twoevils, choose the least, 
O. O. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 





Sir, Sept. 28, 1826. 
WHILE enjoying the sweet leisure and retirement of my garden 
this evening a farmer called on me and asked me to solve a puz- 
zle. He said—If God created Heaven and earth what did God 
himself spring from? 1 replied why should not the universe as 
well as its mover God have existed from all eternity? Why not, 
indeed, said he. Why now I should have thonght so before, only 
I thought it was forbidden to think of such things at al]. I re- 
ferred him to 62, Fleet-street, as he was going to town to-morrow, 
for all theological information whatever. 


Yours, &c. 
RUSTICUS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE REPUBLICAN.” 





SIR, 
Tue Catholic Church must be much indebted to you for one thing 
—that you have proved that faith and reason have nothing in 
common, and that one must be either a Catholic oran Atheist, 
there being no rational medium. All the rest are a set of half- 
witted drivellers. St. Dominic himself would have thanked you 
for your assistance. Let me conclude, as you have dealt lately 
in forcible questions, by asking you one for your Protestant and 
God-loving readers to solve, viz—What was Christianity before 
the third age, when St. Cyprian and the early Catholics gave it 


like other airy nothings, alocal habitation and a name? 
O. O. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 





Last week died here, at his seat at Lankington, Major Worthing- 
ton, a most eccentric, but virtuous and able philosopher. In the 
early part of his life, an act of indiscretion threw him into the 
shade among loyal and religious people. Fired by a love of 
liberty, and a detestation of the persecuting spirit of religion, he 
threw up a military commission in England on the first burst of 
the French Revolution, and joined the National Guard at Paris. 
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Travelling afterwards in Normandy, being an Englishman, he was 
mistaken for aspy, and confined @ parole at Rouen, in Normandy. 
But the Royalist army being heard to be near to one of the towns 
occupied by the Rebels, he demanded of the Mayor, to his great 
astonishment, to be liberated to join his regiment. The Mayor 
refused, and treated him as an impostor till he desired that his 
portmanteau might be opened, and shewing therein his officer’s 
uniform of the National Guard, he was liberated, went and headed 
the regiment, repulsed the Royalists, and marched them prisoners 
into the town, amidst the acclamations of the people. He has 
since lived in retirement in England, and though laughed at for 
certain eccentricities of dress and manners by the empty fools 
who form the zeAAu every where, though hated by the bigot and 
the Church of Englandist, he had the universal esteem of all 
good and enlightened men—and, till the day of his death, kept 
up a familiar correspondence with some of the most enlightened 
statesmen in Europe. He was a man of great metaphysical 
talents, ready wit, and independent honesty of character, and 
held in utter contempt every species of humbug, whether political 
or religious. 
O. O. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 





SiR, 
I nave been to-day conversing with some peopie who were for- 
merly Quakers, and who knew all the secrets of that society. [ 
learn that the question asked so forcibly of William Allen, has 
puzzled some of the Friends not a little; and that the answer 
which they as Friends would give is this :—‘* God is the spiritual 
influence which we feel in our minds when silently waiting for it; 
and which we cannot demonstrate to any man except by the good 
it causes us to do, and the evil it admonishes us to avoid.” Now 
the Quakers ought to recollect, that the most atrocious crimes 
and bloody persecutions have been ascribed by zealots to the 
same source. ‘This spiritual and inward God is, however, a very 
different being from Jehovah, from the God who lived in a little 
box made of shittim-wood, as the author of the “ Cidipus Judai- 
cus” says, and who has been bickering and quarrelling with his 
favourite people for 6,000 years. The God of the Quakers acts 
universally on the mind, as if by some chemical action on the 
brain. Now with due deference to the Quakers, allow me to 
suggest, that, taking for granted the sincerity of their belief and 
the validity of their experience, may not what they call the Holy 
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Spirit be really the activity of what MM. Gall and Spurzheim cail 
the Organ of Conscientiousness or Justice, which prompts them in- 
ternally to such actions as they ascribed to the special grace of 
the Great Mover of an infinite space full of eternal worlds; and 
may not what is called the suggestions of the Devil be the visita~ 
tion produced by the lower organs of the animal propensities, 
when unduly stimulated by the sense of the blood ? 
Yours respectfully, . 
A PHRENOLOGIST, 
Sept. 27, 1826, 





TO THE EDITOR OF ** THE REPUBLICAN,” 


Mr. Eprror, July, 1826. 
PrRuaPs, no circumstance has been more obvious to you, or your readers, 
for a considerable time, than, that deep concern, that intense anxiety, so 
ludicrously manifested by the ruling faction, to direct the minds of the 
thinking part of the public. While the people were spending their time at 
the pot-house, or the conventicle ; while they were studying the slang of 
Tothill Fields or the Fives Court, or quietly waiting the advent of Shiloh; 
while they amused themselves at the pugilistic ring, or at the ranters’ camp 
meeting; the faction had nothing to fear. It knew well enough that such 
pursuits had brutalizing effects; that they tended to divide the people into 
opposing parties, and to form such characters as it could govern at pleasure. 
A succession of circumstances however arising, and a number of bold and 
(for the times) honest writers springing up, a new direction was given to 
the public mind, and the people began to make a right use of their under- 
standing. ‘Thence may be dated a new era in the intellectual history of 
the people of this country, and coeval with it an eagerness to divert them 
entirely from such pursuits. Some of the purveyors of “ food for the mind,” 
flattered themselves, that they should accomplish this object by patroniz- 
ing scientific institutions. Mr. Sheriff Laurie, at the public meeting at 
which the Mechanics Institution was established, observed, “ that such an 
institution would tend to prevent discussion, and keep men from debating 
societies. Which he had always witnessed made people dissatisfied, and 
led them to scepticism,” He might have said, that by enquiry, the indus- 
trious people found that they were toiling principally for the idle and worth- 
less ; that priestcraft was an imposition ; and priests impostors ; which 
every honest man will maintain to be important discoveries; instead of 
which, that gentleman told. the meeting they were very “ bad things in- 
deed ;” for which he met a certain sort of smile from a considerable portion 
of the assembly, They knew that the study of the sciences, if not mixed 
with a due portion of superstition, would lead to the very point they wished 
to avoid. ‘They therefore maintain, that no one can possibly be moral 
without bélieving in their particular creed: and endeavour'to cram miracles, 
and lectures on the uncontrollable and immutable laws of nature, down 
the same throats. By these means, they calculate on keeping up the vene- 
ration for all those antiquated impositions and barbarous delusions of our 
forefathers ; the source of so much domination and profit to the privileged 
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race ; but more particularly to the priests. Even professors, when lecturing 
on the various sciences, make a practice of closing them by a word of reli- 
gious exhortation. For instance :—Should the subject be geology, which fur- 
nishes evidence incontestible of the existence this globe from time incalcu- 
lable, yet, nevertheless, the mosaic table of its origin is not to be questioned, 
but most implicitly believed. Should the subject be electricity, or what 
is commonly called lightning and thunder; they would persuade their pu- 
pils that the lightning and thunder of mount Sinai were quite different to 
what we now witness. When a lecture is delivered upon the formation of 
mists, fogs, clouds, &c. till rain is accounted for, in a way perfectly natural 
aud demonstrable, the lecturer has recourse to some disengenuous subter- 
fuge, some contemptible piece of sophistry, to endeavour to persuade his 
audience, that the rain by which this world is said to have been drowned 
about four thousand years since, was quite; different, quite supernatural ; 
that it was made expressly for the occasion, in a place called heaven,’and 
then emptied out of the windows thereof. But the greatest of all outrages 
upon common sense and observation is, the attempt to reconcile the bar- 
barously ignorant description of the Solar-system found in Genesis, with 
the actual facts of that part of the Universe, as far as has yet been dis- 
covered. Such however are the practices of some of the savans of the day. 
By which the man of science descends to the priest ; and the philosopher 
sinks down upon a level with the old woman. 

Charity compels one to hope that they may suppose that circumstances 
make it necessary, thus to dissemble, om that they are not real hypocrites. 
It is mofeover fortunate, that many of their disciples are not to be thus 
imposed upon, and that there is a considerable portion of them, who have 
discernment enough, to collect the fruit, and reject the husks, in which 
some would fain have it enveloped. 

I conceive ao apology whatever ought to be allowed the conductors or 
correspondents of a periodical publication, of a moral, philosophical, and 
philanthrophical description, which ths CO-OPERATIVE MAGAZINE 
is professed to be, for faliing into such puerile, and contemptible dotage. 
In the leading article of one of the late numbers of that work, written by 
A LADY, who displayed much ability, to illustrate her subject by a pas- 
sage from that part of the Jew books, called the proverbs, (attributed to 
one Solomon) as if she had not got rid of the impressions of the Nursery, 
she tells her readers, that this Solomon was the wisest of men, and the best 
of kings! By consulting history, at the time fixed for the reign of this splen- 
did paragon, it cannot be discovered, that the Jews as a nation existed. 
Had they existed, they must have been known to those mighty empires 
which surrounded the little territory called Palestine, or the Holy-Land. 
If they were known, they were held in such contempt, that no writers of 
any other countries mention them. According to their own books, in such 
subjection were they held, in the time of Saul their first king; that they 
were not allowed to sharpen a pair of scissors, or a Plough-share, much 
less to fabricate swords, spears, and other warlike implements. If the 
Romans had not entered their territory, they might have remained buried 
in their obscurity to the present time. 

I cannot think of insulting the lady by asking her so absurd a question, 
as whether she believes the story of Solomon to be historically true. She 
can no more believe in this history, than in those of “ Jack the Giant-killer,” 
“© Tom Thumb,” or “ Baron Munchauson.” 

In a subsequent number of the same work, Solomon’s father is introduced 
to us, as, the great, the gifted, the often good, and always clever David. I 
shall not attempt.to intrude upon your pages, by entering into a review of 
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the life of this bible worthy. _ But, shall oily remark, that if intriguing, in- 
gratitude, pe erone 6 and treason; if to murder any one who might stand 


in the way of his objects ; if to outstrip all other monsters in villany ; if to 
attain tu the very consummation of atrocity entitles him to these distinc- 
tions ; after giving him credit for being often good, and for the pleasant and 
wonderful love which existed between him and Jonathan, which “ surpass- 
ed the love of women, then, indeed, is he entitled to the highest degree of 
comparison, like his son; and ought to be styled the greatest and c/everest 
of Men. 

In another article, in the latter number, we find the reveries and myste- 
ries of Christ, “ which pass all understanding,” which are “ hid from the 
wise, and the prudent,” which were always propagated by means of terror; 
and which were established by the sword, and are still maintained by the 
same means: put in requisition with the benefits, the inventions, the dis- 
coveries, and the facts, taught by such men as Copernicus, Columbus, 
Galileo, Harvey, Jenner, Owen. &c. &c. which are all demonstrable to the 
evidence of our senses. Mais restons ici. If any one should wish for a 
more particular account of these holy and inspired individuals; are not 
their Seesi characters, and behaviour; birth, parentage, and education ; 
written in the book of the Gospels according to John Clarke, who was 
lately removed from his Majesty's Gaol of Newgate to the Compter in 
Giltspur Street. There probably to remain for several months longer, as 
a living witness, that Christianity is not yet old enough (or too old) to 
support itself? 

But, Sir, my object in troubling you with this, is, to ask the London 
Co-Operatives through your medium, if they think to advance their object 
by filling their periodical with such trash? It may do for a set of Rhap-so- 
dists, or for those who may be ashamed to be thought to swallow the 
grosser dregs of superstition and who yet have not courage, or honesty 
enough to renounce it altogether; but, in my humble opinion, it will ‘not 
attract such individuals as those who are calculated to carry the principles 
of Mr. Owen into practice. They must be such, whose minds are eman- 
cipated from priestcraft and miracles. And in this opinion, I do but fol- 
low that great philanthropist himself. Knowing too, that the only work 
in which such folly can “ exposed, is “ Tur Repusticay.” However, 
wishing their cause, in which I feel much interest, every success, 

I remain your most obedient Servant, 


W. MILLARD. 





HORRORS OF WAR. BRITISH HEROISM. 
By a Correspondent. 





WueEn I was in America, I often heard the following anecdote of one of 
our general officers. Sir Charles Grey (the father of the present Lord 
Grey) commanded a detachment of British soldiers to proceed to a mid- 
night attack of a barn in Pennsylvania, which was filled with Americans. 
Previous, however, to their marching, he ordered them, to take their flints 
from their pieces, lest by one or more going off accidentally, the American 
sentinels might be alarmed, and those in the barn have time to prepare 
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for defence or escape. Having arrived silently at the barn and despatched 
the sentinels, they fell upon the Americans in the dead of sleep, and, not- 
withstanding their cries of quarter, butchered.all! Sometime after, General 
Wane, with a detachment of Americans, surprised the fort of Stony Point 
on the North River, above New York, likewise in the dead of the night, 
and having previously given instructions to his men how to act, they spared 
the sentinels, entered the fort with horrid yells, crying out, Remember the 
Barn! Remember the Barn! and though the British cried out most tremen- 
dously for quarter, there was no occasion for it, for not a life was sacri- 
ficed. Wane’s magnanimity, and Grey’s cruelty, will never be effaced 
from the minds of the Americans, the latter of whom received the title of 
a peer, but was better known in the United States by that of no flint | 


Grey ! 





BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE WRITERS 
AGAINST SUPERSTITION. 


The first two Numbers of this work are ready for delivery ; 
but to all who can as easily spare a shilling as threepence, it is 
recommended that they purchase in parts, as each part will be 


stitched in a cover to keep the Numbers clean. | 
i 





As new crumbs of comfort.to the saints, we have published :— 


The Character of the Bible and the Bible God, with a Sketch 
of the History of One God. Price 2d. 

The Bosquetian Creed, which shows that the soul of man is 
his seed. Price ld. 

A Church of England Ordination, by Gray, and the poetic 
squib which caused the riot at Founders’ Hall Chapel. Price 
one halfpenny, 

A stereotyped Character of the Bible, with alist of references 
to the immoral parts, and a catalogue of publications at 62, 
Fleet-street, may be had, on a leaf, at one halfpenny each, or 2s. 6d. 
per hundred. God Save the King; but take the Priests. 





Printed and Published by R. CARLILE, 62, Fleet Street.—A]ll.Correspon- 
dences for “ The Republican,” to be left at the place.of publication. 





